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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 
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mf course, was eagerly accepted ; and 
Mwvarm beds immediately © prepared. 








upon awakening out of it, he was seized 
with such an universal trembling, that 
he could not keep a joint in his body 
still. Martha received a hasty sum- 
mons, and recommended a glass of 
brandy, which the incautious Melville 
instantly swallowed, and soon after- 
wards found himself parched up with a 
burning heat. 

Louisa, who had slept beyond her 
accustomed time, no sooner heard the. 
account of her father’s _indisposition, 
than, with filial fondness, she flew into 
his room—but how shall I describe the 
state of her feelings, at perceiving the 
alarming situation to which he was.re- 
duced. Martha had, fortunately, dis- 
patched her husband for Mr. Owen, 
who arrived within a quarter of an 
hour; but, instead of dispelling Loui- 
sa’s fears, he augmented them, by re- 
questing a physician might immediate- 
ly be sent for. Theodore not only sym- 
pathized in the distress which the ob- 
ject of his affection endured, but dis- 
played as much tenderness towards the 
suffering Melville as if he had been his 
son ; and, during the three succeeding 
days, never for one moment quitted the 
bed-side. A delirium, of the most 
outrageous kind, attended the fever; 
and, during the violence of the parox- 
ysm, the feelings of Theodore were 
is resolution, of never receiving the} deeply affected, by hearing his father 
amiable Theodore as his son. Having} reprobated as the greatest villain upon 
lieved the inquietude of his feelings}}earth: “ and can I bestow the only 
'y penning this epistle, Méelville at||treasure I possess upon the son of my 
‘ngth enjoyed a transitory sleep; but,|] greatest enemy?” the exhausted Mei 























THE RECLUSES OF SNOWDEN. 
(Continued. ) 


AS the party were not more than a 
yuarter of a mile from Melville’s resi- 
lence, common civility suggested the 
necessity Of inviting Theodore to pass 
he night under his roof; the proposal, 


Both Louisia and Theodore enjoyed 
efreshing slumbers—but. sleep was a 
tranger to Melville’s eyes; for though, 
n the first transport of parental affec- 
ion, he had felt grateful to Theo- 
lore, he was inwardly r- Sderable at 
he thought of his having preserved 
ouisa’s life. He had perused the let- 
er which contained an avowal of his 
attachment, and had rejected the pro- 
posal in the most decided terms; in 
short, he had declared, that rather than 
see his child united to the son of his 
Most inverate enemy, he would act the 
part of a second Virginius, and plunge 
1 dagger in her breast. But, to send a 
etter of this decription to the man who 
ad hazarded his own existence to pre- 
serve that of his daughter’s, was im- 
bossible ; it was, therefore, shivered 
hto atoms, and a less virulent one com- 
posed, yet no less firm and decided in 
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ville would repeatedly inquire. At 
the end of three days, however, reason 
resumed her empire; and the delight- 
ed Louisia began to indulge hope ; but 
alas! it was only to make disappoint- 
ment appear ina more dreadful form. 
Doctor Brady, a physician at Carnar- 
von, whose skill was allowed to be un- 
rivalled, in vain exerted it in poor 
Melville’s behaif; and, upon finding 
that the disease baffled the power of 
medicine, in the most delicate manner 
he acquainted his patient with his dan- 
gerous state. “ I thank you for your 
care ; but I doubly thank you for your 
candour,” said the languid Melville, 
feebly pressing his hand; “ my warn- 
ing has been short—but, thank heaven, 
no crimes oppress my conscience ; and 
I should readily resign existence, was 
I not attached to this world by affec- 
tion for my child.” The sympathizing 
physician informed him, that on her ac- 
count he need not be disquieted. ‘ She 
will find a tender protector,” said he, 
in Mr. Darnley’s universally respect- 
ed son; I have known him from a 
child; he was.educated by the best of 
women ; and, if I may venture to make 
such an assertion, I do not believe he 
has a single fault.” 

The faithful Kirby was hastily sum- 
moned into his master’s presence, who 
eagerly demanded whether a letter, 


which he had written previous to his} 


illness, had been delivered to Theo- 
dore ; and, upon being answered in the 
- affirmative, Melville emphatically ex- 
claimed, “*He is indeed an exalted 
young man ; for that letter was couch- 
ed in terms that would have made a 
mind less liberal, treat me with the 
most marked contempt; instead of 
which, he has watched over me with 
filial affection, and he shall receive his 
reward.” He then intreated Doctor 
Brady candidly to inform him how long 
he thought it probable he should live; 
and, upon receiving the answer, he re- 
quested Mr. Morgan might be imme- 
diately sent for. 


| 
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THE MARCH OF MIND. 
Fair nature smil’d in all her bowers, 

But man, the master work of God, 
Unconscious of his latent powers, 

The tangled forest trod; 

Without a hope, without an aim, 
Beyond the sloth’s or tiger’s life, 

His only pleasure sleep or strife, 

And war his only fame. 

Furious alike, and causeless beamed, 
His lasting hate and transient love ; 
And e’en the mother’s fondness seemed. 
The instinct of the dove. 

His.mental world was wrapp’d in night ; 
Tho’ some the diamonds of the mine, 
Burst thro’ the shrouding gloom to shine 
With self emitted light. 

How did the glorious dawn unfold, 

The brighter day that lurk’d behind! 
The march df armies may be told, 

But not the march of mind. 
Instruction, child of heaven and earth, 
As heat expands the vernal flow’r, 
So wisdom, goodness, freedom, pow’r, 
From thee derive their birth. 

From thee all mortal bliss we draw, 
From thee religion’s blessed fruit ; 
From thee the good of social law, 

And man redeem’d from brute ; 

From thee all ties to virtue dear, 

The father’s, brother’s, husband’s name; 
From thee the sweet and holy fame, 
That never cost a tear 

—— oe 


glance to this article, anxious to pe 


possible. 











(To be concludedin our next.) 
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“ SHE WAS DRESSED WITH TASTE” 
Attracted by these words, no dou! 
the eye of every female reader wi 


the exali® “delineation of a female dre 
sed with teste ; some with a determi 
nation to criticise and condemn evel 
particular, and others that they mj 
adopt such parts of the dress as the) 
may judge most becoming for them 
selves at the next assembly—Ladi 
I know are not over fond of perusit 
lengthy essays, even on a favourit 
topic, without further digression the 
[ now present them with the delinea 
tion comprised in as few particulars 4 
I consider a lady dresst 
with taste, when she wears, in the fir 
place, adress not more costly than he 
situation in life may reasonably adm 
when she avoids the extremes of # 
fashion, and especially of any univ! 
sally unbecoming, or peculiarly to het 
self; when she loves simplicity  bett 
than finery, and sacrifices the m0 
favourite fashion, if it encroaches % 
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the boundaries of modesty—to a fe- | 
male thus attired, and to no other can 
the assertion at the head of this article 
be properly applied. ECLECTUS, 





STANZAS. 
Shall I wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair ? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care, 
Because another’s rosy are f 
Be she fairer than the day, 
Or the flow’ry fields in May; 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how fair she be? 
Should my heart be griev’d or pin’d 
Because I see a woman kind ? 

Or a well disposed nature, 
Joined with a lovely feature? 
Be she meceker, kinder than 
Turtle dove or pelican, 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how kind she be? 
Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love ? 

Or her well deservings known, 
Make me quite forget mine own? 
Be she with that goudness blest 
Which may gain her name of best ; 

If she be not so to me, 

What care [how good she be? 
Because her fortune seems too high, 
Shall 1 play the fool and die? 
Those that beara noble mind, 
‘Where the want of riches find, 
Think what with them they would do, 
That without them dare to woo; 

And unless that mind I see, 

What care I how great she be ? 
Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 

1 will ne’er the more despair ; 
If she love me this believe, 

I will die ere she shall grieve. 
If she slight me when I woo, 

ican scorn and let her go: 

For if she be not -made for me, 

What care I for whom she be? 








ce 


INSINUATION—A Fragment. 

“ Beware, Emily, of the soft 
things which are whispered in your 
ears,” exclaimed lady E to her 
daughter; * Mistake them not for the 
genuine effusions of love ; that passion 
believe me has been long since explod- 
ed; there is no such thing existing at 
present, as love—interest has complete- 
ly usurped its place.” Now the strong- 
est contradiction that nature could pro- 
duce against her ladyship’s assertion, 
was then before her—Beauty is the 
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daughter raised up her fine blue eyes 
and blushed at the instant. This young 
lady possessed in an eminent degree, 
those graces of person which attract the 
eye, that sensibility of countenance 
which touches thesoul, and that strength 
of mind which insures approbation from 
the understanding. When lady E 
asserted, that love had long since been 
exploded, Charles looked at her daugh- 
ter, and, unless his own countenance had 
not power of communicating the emo- 
tions of his mind, to which it had al- 
ways been accounted a faithful index, 
it was such a look, as, in the moment 
it was given, must have convinced lady 
E , that love was not exploded, 
but glowed within his breast,.and ani- 
mated, with its ardor, every feature 
and lineament. Thus lady E 's 
thesis was overturned without a single 
word being advanced against it. But 
though her ladyship lost her thesis, she 
did not loose her spirit. She had a 
discerning eye, and, what the world 
terms ‘¢ a great happiness in her man- 
ner.” By the penetrating and search- 
ing power of her eyes, she could dis- 
cover the minutest imperfection in those 
with whom she conversed, whether they 
were of the mind or the body; ahd by 
the happiness of her manner she could 
say the most ill natured thing with the 
most good natured address ; and yet she 
would not put even areptile to corporal 
sufferance ; but she said that to Charles, 
which hurt him more than any bodily 
nain she could have inflicted. She, 
who would not raise a pin to wound a 
fly, could speak daggers to a friend. 
Wounds given by the tongue are more 
dangerous than those inflicted by any 
other weapon ; they cut directly to the 
heart, and bid defiance to the virtue of 
medicine. No strength can impede 
them; no armour can shield against 
them; and though not immediately 
mortal in their effct, yet, as they com- 
municate a poignant lingering pain, 
their consequencesare more to be dread- 
edthan the deadly dart of an Indian’s 























child of Love! and her ladyship’s 





poisoned arrow ! 
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i!) ‘Till fully blown, exhausted by his praise, 


























THE PARLOU 

THE MUSE. 
Hast thou not seen, a blushing, budding rose, 

Just op’ning to the zephyr’s flatt’ring breath, 
Vain of their gentle whispers, listening grows, 

Deluded flow’r! each breeze but hastens death. 
The powerful sun adorns him with his rays, 
Diffuses all its fragrance far around, 





The ornaments lie scattered on the ground. 
That rose an emblem of my muse appears, 
And if thou art, as much I wish, a friend, 
Seduce not with thy praise her early years, 
Who must on pity, not on praise depend, 
Be thine the care to place her in the shade, 
To rear her head, and to avert each storm; 
Lest tempests should her infant form invade, 
And, arm’d with satire, all her grace deform. 
For nature only, taught her thoughts to flow, 
In strains poetic; study yet, nor choice 
Direct her pen,—well does thy genius know, 
How irresistible her well known voice. 
And, if that genius, with thy learning, deign, 
‘Yo guard this tender flowret in its growth, 
My gratitude may sing, in future str. in, 
That care which prov’d an ornament to both! 





DESCRIPTION OF THE KINGDOM OF POE- 
TRY. 


( Concluded.) 


: + Poetry is very cold towards the north, and in- 
“‘habited by persons of low stature, finical and af- 
fected to a sucn a degree, that, according to their 
own wills, they would always converse with you 
in latin, and confine the sense of their discourse 


within the narrow boundaries of some favourite } 


- word or‘name. There are the cities of acrostic 
‘and anagram, and several others of like sort. 
But what is the most remarkable, there is scarce 
an old face to be seen thoughout the whole pro- 
vince. “I'his province, however, is bounded on 
the‘one side by the ocean of Learning, in which 
lies the isle of Satire, under thé absolute juris 

- diction of the Kingdom of Poetry. The inhabi- 
tants are much of the cast of your flint skinners, 
and are very revengeful «nd malicious. It is 
surrounded with a bitter sea, and abounds very 
much with a black sort of soil, which is sup- 
posed to influence their inclinations to be humor- 

! ous, blunt, and so conceited of their own wt and 
abilities, that they frequently do not scruple to 
sacrifice their friends .o their jests. Here is a 
state anciently ruled by one Juvenal, while poe- 
try was under the Roman dominion, but of late 
years reduced under the British yoke by Mr 
Pope, where the people are of greater capacity, 

and despising the little arts of punning and re- 
partee, set themselves fairly to correct theirneigh- 
bours, and to do all in their power to remove 
their vices. 
Epigram; it hath « sharp point, and, though it 
is but of very small extent, is most pleasantly 

-‘ ‘situated, but has been long neglected. There is 

a castle erected on this promontory, to guard the 
coast. from the shoals.of songs, catches, odes, 
&c. which being the emptiest things in the world, 


Near this Island is the peninsula of 
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ough sometimes to attempta descent on the con. 
fines of good sense, which terminate on this neck 
of land 

There are several other provinces in this vast 
empire which I have not yet time to survey ; nor 
indeed have I at present, sufficient leisure to de- 
leniate all the beauties.and curiosities of those 


parts we have gone through. 
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Recipe for a Riot. 


A very quiet man being asked by his compan- 
ion in a mob, whether he could not contrive to 
kick up a dust ;-very good naturedly said, * No! 


immediately !” 


A scholar, who was very penurious, and wrote 
a small hand to save paper, lent a manuscript of 
his to a friend, who returned it unread with this 
compliment ; “If you reason as closely as you 
write, you are invincible.” 


The common fate of poets is said to be poverty 
and starvation. The following Epitaph trans. 


have been devised of escaping these evils. 
Reader this grave, and moss incumbered stone, 
The mouldering ashes of a poet hold. 

He by his trade subsisted. Reader think, 

How many lies the rascal must have told. 


I.was charmed with an answer I have just read 
in the papers of a poor man in Bedlam, who was 
ill used by a visitor, becatise he would not tell 
him why he was confined there. The unhappy 
creature said, at last—‘* Because God has de- 
prived me of a blessing which you never enjoyed.” 


EPIGRAM. 


Billy Snip went to skate, where the ice being 
loose, 

He fell in; but was saved by good luck. 

Cried the Tailor,—‘ Pll never more leave my hot 
goose, 

To receive in return a cold Duck !” 


A friend of the late Doctor Glysis was lament- 
ing to him the distant behaviour of an old ac- 
quaintance who had lately been highly promoted, 
‘“*My good Sir,” said the Doctor—* don’t you 
know that from the moment a man mounts a lad 
der, he always turns his back to you.” 

——— 
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A few complete setts of “ THE JUVENILE 
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float up and down continually, and are bold en- 


per quarter, payable in advance. 


lated from the Italian, will shew that means [ 


but if you will let me fetch my wife, she’ll do it [4 xml 
» NO. 
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